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Art. IV. — 1. Folious Appearances. A Consideration on our 
Ways of Lettering Books. [London :] Printed for John 
Russell Smith, Soho Square. 1854. Small 4to. pp. 24. 

2. Manuels : — Roret. Nouveau Manuel complet du Relieur, 
dans toutes ses Parties, prScedS des Arts de VAssembleur, du 
Satineur, de la Plieuse, de la Brocheuse, et suivi des Arts du 
Marbreur sur Tranches, du Doreur sur Tranches et sur Cuir. 
Par M. SiB. Lenoemand et M. R., Relieur Amateur. Orne 
d'un grande nombre de figures. Nouvelle Edition, revue, 
corrigee, et considerablement augmentee. Paris : A la Li- 
brairie Encyclopedique de Roret, Rue Hautefeuille, No. 12. 
1853. 12mo. pp.272. 

3. Bibliopegia; or, The Art of Bookbinding, in all its Branches. 
By John Andrews Arnett. Second Edition. London : 
Richard Groombridge. 1836. 12mo. pp. 194. 

4. On Ornamental Art, applied to Ancient and Modern Book- 
binding. Illustrated with Specimens of various Dates and 
Countries. By Joseph Cundall. Published at the House 
of the Society of Arts. [London.] 1848. 4to. pp. 16. 

5. Essai sur la Restauration des Anciennes Estampes et des 
Livres Bares. Par A. Bonnardot, Parisien. Paris : Se 
vend Chez Denoreune Neveu, Libraire, Quai de l'Ecole, 16. 
1846. 8vo. pp. 80. 

6. Supplement a I'Essai sur la Restauration des vieilles 
Estampes, etc., par A. Bonnardot. Contenant des Correc- 
tions, Notes, Eclaircissements, Additions d'un Chapitre sur 
la Reliure des Livres Rares. Paris. 8vo. pp. 31. 

7. Bibliopegia ; or, The Art of Bookbinding, in all its Branch- 
es. Illustrated with Engravings. By John Hannett. 
Fourth Edition, with considerable Additions. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1848. 12mo. pp. 166. . 

As there is no pleasure comparable, either in perfect and 
enduring enjoyment or in freedom from hurtful results, to 
that arising from literary pursuits, so there are few things 
more worthy the attention of mankind than the means where- 
by such gratifications may be stimulated and refined to their 
utmost capacity. Human life is short enough as it is, and 
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its pathway is strewn with too many thorns to leave " ample 
space and verge enough " for the mind which would hold by 
the line of virtue to employ itself profitably in vain specula- 
tions on cups it is forbidden to taste. A wiser plan would seem 
to be to cultivate carefully the sources of happiness that are 
already open to it, and to fan the flames that grow with what 
they feed upon. The susceptibility to emotion of any kind is 
vastly aided and increased by an habitual indulgence in those 
things which provoke it. 

Beneath the dome of a great library lies the temple of ref- 
uge for the soul. Here it may escape from the noise and care 
of the outside world ; here it may forget present danger and 
fear, the storms of yesterday or the gloomy promise of to-mor- 
row. What fame could be more honorable than that of him 
who first set open to the public the doors of some such lofty 
hall, well stored with what Milton calls "the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life ? " " If," as Pancirollus hath it, in 
his Treatise on the Lost Inventions of the Ancients, " if 
victorious wrestlers from the Olympic games were glorified 
with praise and brought back to their homes in triumphal 
chariots, to the jubilant swell of music, their brows bound 
with the celestial palm, what praises should be lavished on 
his name who with care and toil and costly outlay hath gath- 
ered in one place, for the guidance and benefit of each indi- 
vidual, that seasoned life of man which is preserved and 
stored up in books ? " 

In a former number of our Review, we alluded, with all the 
kindness of fellow-feeling, to some phases in the history of 
Bibliomania. Next to himself, — the noblest study of man- 
kind, — the genuine amateur will rank that of books ; and he, 
at least, will find little to complain of in the pages that pro- 
fess to treat of one of the most important events in the life of 
each of those silent monitors wherein nestles the essence of 
immortality. 

That there are many to whom the artificial refinements 
which have grown up about the outside of literature afford no 
pleasure, — to whom a vellum copy in a gilded cover is not 
30* 
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a whit more acceptable than the same work on flimsy paper 
and in shabby sheep, — is certainly true. 

" A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more." 
The author of these very lines was a notable example of this 
class. Every reader will recollect the havoc De Quincey de- 
scribes him as making in Southey's library, grasping a knife 
fresh from the butter-bowl, and with its greasy blade besmear- 
ing the leaves of a choice volume of an uncut set of books. 
These things, however, being purely matters of taste, there is 
not a word to be said in decrial of the judgment which denies 
all worth to the adventitious advantages of a volume, and 
honors itself for not being as they are who 

" Give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted." 
Let all such go their ways, and peace be with them. In the 
language of the Archbishop of Granada, we wish them " tou- 
tes sortes de prosperites, avec un peu plus de gout." We do not 
envy the disposition that will remain unmoved by the charms 
with which taste and the resources of art enrich the pursuits 
of social life, — that looks upon books familiar to the eye from 
childhood as mere bricks in a wall, and, without feeling a 
single pang of separation, could replace them by successors 
from the next shop. As the shepherd becomes attached to 
the individual beasts of his fold, — as the gardener watches 
with growing favor the flowers that blossom in his parterre, — 
so will a scholar plant his affections upon the identical books 
which have long whispered in his ears with sleepless voices 
their varied discourse of hope for the future, consolation for 
the past, oblivion of the present ! * Can any one believe that 
Theodore Beza had whole editions in his eye, when he uttered 
his charming lines to his library ? — that it was not the sight 
of particular tomes upon his shelves which inspired him with 
the poetic fervor ? 

* Without repeating the famous sayings of Cicero and Seneca on this point, let 
us quote one paragraph from the excellent De Bury : " Hi sunt magistri qui nos in- 
struunt sine vergis et ferula, sine verbis et colera, sine pane et pecunia. Si accedis, non 
dormiunt ; si inquiris, non se abscondunt ; non remurmurant si oberres ; cachinnos nesciunt 
si ignores." 
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" Salvete incolumes mei libelli, 
Mese deliciae, mese salutes ! • 
Salve mi Cicero, Catulle salve, 
Salve mi Maro, Pliniumque uterque ; 
Mi Cato, Calumella, Varro, Livi, 
Salve mi quoque Plaute, tu Serenti, 
Et tu salve Ovidi, Fabi, Properti ! 
Vos salvete etiam disertiores 
Graeci, ponere quos loco priore 
Decebat, Sophocles, Isocratesque. 
Et tu cui popularis aura nomen 
Dedit ; tu quoque, Magne Homere, salve ! " 

That we should pursue this subject so far, has doubtless al- 
ready moved the indignation of some utilitarian reader who 
shares in the honest aversion of M. Camus to what is com- 
monly styled bibliomania, and who wonders of what earthly 
importance it can be whether a book was printed last year or 
last month, provided its contents are the same in either in- 
stance. Yet, in fact, where ease and luxury prevail simulta- 
neously with higher pursuits, it will always be found that the 
decorative and the merely useful arts are soon brought to 
walk hand in hand, — that the place and the implements of 
study are made, not only suitable to the convenience, but 
agreeable to the taste, of their proprietor. The curious reader 
will recall with a smile the erudite Dr. Dibdin's beau idSal of 
a gentleman's pleasure-apartment, with its satin-wood book- 
case crowned with chaste Etruscan vases, the light-blue car- 
pet with bunches of gray roses shaded in brown, and curtains 
in harmony, the alabaster lamps and marble busts, and the 
twain or more of Wouvermans or Ruysdaels which hung upon 
the walls. Such a chamber, with a sufficiency of elegant 
books in the case, would really be a beautiful feature in a 
gentleman's mansion. Probably the most perfect bijou of this 
kind in the world is the celebrated Aldine cabinet of Spen- 
cer House, in St. James's Place, London, — the seat of Earl 
Spencer, well known in the literary world as a nobleman 
of taste and munificence. "Walls panelled with boughs of 
golden palm-trees support a springing semicircular ceiling, 
adorned with compartments of gilt roses. The furniture is in 
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keeping with the apartment, yet not gaudy nor over-abundant ; 
but a few mahogany bookcases ranged about the chamber, 
with their inappreciable contents, make the value of the whole 
mount up to a king's ransom. For instance, one case con- 
tains no less than fifty Caxtons, while its companion is filled 
with scarcely less precious Wynkyn de Wordes and Pynsons 
of the fifteenth century. The room takes its name, however, 
not from either of these black-letter bands, but from something 
beside which even they must " hide their diminished heads " 
(albeit the Caxtonian collection alone was rated at nearly 
twelve thousand guineas) : we allude to a set of original 
Aldines, all sumptuously bound, and all printed on vellum ! 
Such a sight exists nowhere else in the world, nor ever has 
existed ; and its mere mention must have maddened the brain 
of many a less successful but equally devoted bibliomaniac. 
The reader will understand that oftentimes (particularly in the 
earlier days of the press) one or more first impressions of a 
valuable work were struck off on vellum, instead of paper, 
thus securing to such copies a more sumptuous appearance, 
as well as a longer life, than to their compeers. This ancient 
custom is, in some measure, still preserved ; and, especially in 
instances where a book connoisseur is concerned in its publi- 
cation, we often find a copy or two of some favored work on 
vellum. A more usual plan, however, is to issue a few copies 
upon large paper, or Indian or Holland paper, for the benefit 
of the cognoscenti. 

It will be thus perceived how, with a copy in his hand su- 
perior to almost any other of the same edition, the possessor 
feels the natural propriety of coating it with a superior bind- 
ing, or, at least, of treating it in such a manner as to insure 
its preservation. Perchance, if he be a bold man, and the 
work susceptible of such an addition, he undertakes to illus- 
trate it before putting it into the hands of the binder. Do our 
readers know what, in technical phrase, illustrating' a book 
means ? We will tell them ; and as historical works are 
almost invariably those which are selected for this purpose, 
we will illustrate our explanation by a random extract from 
Mr. Macaulay's History of England, which more than one 
illustrator, we have no doubt, has had in hand since its 
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publication. Speaking of the English pulpit, our author 
says : — 

" Barrow had lately died at Cambridge ; and Pearson had gone thence 
to the episcopal bench. Cudworth and Henry Moore were still liv- 
ing there. South and Pococke, Jane and Aldrich, were at Oxford. 
Prideaux was in the close of Norwich, and Whitby in the close of Salis- 
bury. But it was chiefly by the London clergy, who were always 
spoken of as a class apart, that the fame of their profession for learning 
and eloquence was upheld. The principal pulpits of the metropolis 
were occupied about this time by a crowd of distinguished men, from 
among whom was selected a large proportion of the rulers of the 
Church. Sherlock preached at the Temple, Tillotson at Lincoln's Inn, 
Wake and Jeremy Collier at Gray's Inn, Burnet at the Polls, Stilling- 
fleet at St. Paul's Cathedral, Patrick at St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
Fowler at St. Giles's, Cripplegate, Sharp at St. Giles's in the Fields, 
Tennison at St. Martin's, Sprat at St. Margaret's, Beveridge at St. Pe- 
ter's in Cornhill." 

Here are the names of twenty-two Church dignitaries, every 
portrait of whom, whenever or wherever engraved, must be 
obtained, to make a perfect illustration of the passage. And 
furthermore, the best kind of proofs in existence of each en- 
graving must be had, no matter how costly or difficult. If 
prints from a private plate are extant, so much the better : 
they must be added to the list. Besides these, the titles of 
twelve churches in London, of London itself, of the two Uni- 
versities, of two cathedrals, and of the cities wherein they 
stand, are also mentioned. Engravings of each of these ob- 
jects (unless otherwise introduced into the volume) must be 
procured by hook or by crook ; and so on, adfinem. To illus- 
trate Macaulay properly and elegantly would cost a larger 
sum than it would be advisable to mention here, — more, per- 
haps, than any similar undertaking ever amounted to. Haud 
inexpertus loquor, — we have in our time tried a hand at the 
game ourselves. But, lest the reader should still remain incred- 
ulous as to the trouble and charges of such an achievement, 
let his attention be called to the seven hundred prints col- 
lected to illustrate six verses (20 - 25) of the first chapter of 
Genesis ; to the Pennant's London, in the British Museum, 
the engravings for which (in cheap times) cost £ 2,000 ; to 
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the illustrated Scott's Dryden, with its six hundred and fifty 
portraits ; and to numerous other such books, which our limits 
will not suffer us even to name. 

The excellent John Evelyn and the " painful " Elias Ash- 
mole have the credit of introducing this recreation, but the 
Rev. Dr. Granger, with his Biographical History of England, 
first made the disease contagious ; and at this day there is 
an illustrated Clarendon, an illustrated Shakespeare, and an 
illustrated Bowyer's Bible, that are as well known in London 
as Charing Cross or the Bank crossing. Some dissatisfied 
spirits, ever bent on progress, delight to place original auto- 
graph letters of the subjects of their prints beside their " coun- 
terfeit presentments," thus considerably increasing the bulk and 
value of the precious tome, and rendering it additionally wor- 
thy of the binder's care. The general reader, or even the wn- 
illustrative collector, will, however, too often have cause to 
murmur at the remorseless hand which, to enrich a work that 
only once mentions the name, for instance, of Chaucer, has 
mangled a Pickering's tall paper Canterbury Tales of its ex- 
quisite frontispiece. It is this character that Dr. Ferriar in- 
veighs against : — 

" In paper books, superbly gilt and tooled, 
He pastes, from injured volumes snipt away, 
His English Heads in chronicled array. 
Torn from their destined page, (unworthy meed 
Of knightly counsel and heroic deed,) 
Not Faithorn's stroke nor Field's own type can save 
The gallant Veres, and one-eyed Ogle brave. 
Indignant readers seek the image fled, 
And curse the busy fool, who wants a head. 
Proudly he shows, with many a smile elate, 
The scrambling subjects of the private plate ; 
"While Time their actions and their names bereaves, 
They grin for ever in the guarded leaves." 

The reader who cares to go deeply into the antiquities of 
bibliopegia will find in Mr. Hannett's Books of the Ancients, 
and in M. Peignot's Essai sur la Reliure des Livres chez les An- 
ciens (Paris, 1834), as well as in the voluminous pages of the 
enthusiastic Dibdin, enough to satisfy a moderate demand ; 
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and if he is so fortunate as to possess a copy of Schwarz's 
work, De Omamentis Librorum Veterum (which we have 
never been able to see), he will probably more than satiate his 
curiosity. For our present purpose, it will be sufficient to 
mention that the scrolls of the ancients, consisting of loose 
leaves of papyrus or of some similar material, were at first se- 
cured by tying them up in a cylindrical roll. Hence the lora 
rubra of Catullus, which we are told were thongs of red 
leather. Next, some sagacious wight conceived the idea of 
passing a cord through the pages ; and subsequently one Phil- 
latius, an Athenian, earned* a statue from his grateful fellow- 
countrymen by teaching them to glue the leaves together. 
Catullus, in his Epigrams, gives us some precious information 
as to the bookbinder's tools of those days : — 

" Charte regise, novi libri, 
Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 
Directa plumbo, et pumice omnia sequata." 

The lorum, as we have seen, was a leather band ; the umbil- 
icus was the boss at the extremities of the substance on which 
the book was to be rolled ; and the pumex, or pumice-stone, 
was employed to polish the pages down to a glossy smooth- 
ness, a process analogous in its object to the modern hot-press- 
ing. Then there was an essential oil of cedar, called the 
cedrium, whose use was to preserve the manuscript from 
worms and insects. In this manner were the writings of 
Cicero and Virgil stored away in the collections of Rome and 
Pompeii.* 

A good idea of the appearance of one of these scrolls may 
be obtained from a modern mounted map, the projecting por- 
tions of the rollers not being unfrequently made, in those days 
of luxury, when books were very rare, of ivory, or even of 
gold, but more generally of wood. At first, the vellum was 
prepared only upon one side. By and by it was discovered 
that both sides might be used; then it was trimmed into 



* The Diptychs of the Romans are believed to have presented some very inter- 
esting specimens of carved-wood binding, with characteristic devices and figures 
upon the sides. Sometimes they were made of ivory. As late as the fifth century 
they were still in vogue. 
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squares or parallelograms, and finally gathered or folded double 
or quadruple, the former style being equivalent to our folios, 
the latter to our quartos. The invention of octavos was re- 
served for another age. In this folding we have the first 
traces of our modern book form, and the binding which it de- 
manded constitutes the beginning of our modern art. So far 
as we can judge from the few monastic specimens remaining, 
and those not of the earliest epoch, this duty was laboriously 
but rudely performed. The sheets, having been long under 
the hands of the engrosser or decorator, we may suppose to 
have been carefully pressed and smoothed. They were then 
stitched together with thongs of some soft, tough skin, and 
at last inclosed in stout oak boards. If the volume was a 
highly valued one, its covers would be adorned with orna- 
ments of gold, silver, or precious stones. A basso-relievo of 
the Virgin and Child, or of a patron saint, would be affixed 
to the outside ; and within, so thick were the covers, a little 
recess or cupboard was sometimes placed, with doors opening 
by a spring, — the shrine of a small crucifix to be secretly 
adored by the devout owner of the precious tome. Some- 
times, too, the margin is found painted with religious scenes ; 
or a Holy Family, or a Christ with the Angels, is inlaid in 
ivory on the cover. These are very curious and interesting 
volumes, but, from their antiquity, of very rare occurrence. 

With the advance of elegance in other pursuits, the bind- 
ings, as well as the illuminations and other ornaments of books 
(we are still speaking of manuscripts), became more splendid. 
The religious houses were still the only professed conservato- 
ries of literature, and the pious zeal of many a godly king and 
noble sought, not ineffectually, to enrich their shrines. Thus 
Stowe relates an instance of the liberality of Ina, king of the 
West- Saxons, who, in the eighth century, among other dona- 
tions, bestowed on the monks of Glastonbury " a kiver for the 
Gospell Booke, twenty pound." Indeed, it was in the Middle 
Ages considered as an evidence of a Christian turn of mind, 
to labor on the preparation of ecclesiastical volumes; and 
thus we find the Norman Herman a skilful illuminator and 
bookbinder, before he came to England, in the time of the 
Conqueror, to be eventually consecrated Bishop of Salisbury. 
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And though the famous Thomas a Becket did not, so far as 
we know, condescend to this mechanical art, yet William of 
Newbury intimates that many of the beautiful books of devo- 
tion which he gave to various religious houses were covered 
in a style hardly inferior to the Gospel Book of King Ina. 

When the fashion of clothing books in leather, vellum, or 
velvet first came into vogue, we have no data for deciding. 
Mr. Cundall states, that at the time of the Christian era the 
Romans used leather of various colors, red, green, yellow, and 
purple, adorned with precious metals ; but he omits to men- 
tion his authority. As, according to Vossius, the long rolls 
were in use (though perhaps not generally) even after the days 
of Cicero, we are left in uncertainty as to whether this leather 
binding was a mere case for the scroll, or a covering of the 
books, folded, as before noticed, in folio and quarto ; probably it 
was the former. In the reign of Edward III. there is much 
cause to believe that the art of binding had advanced to great 
perfection in the way of ornament ; and if its votaries were 
not yet " out of the wood," they were in a fair way of being 
so. If the books described by Mr. Astle were, as Dr. Dibdin 
opines, prepared before the invention of printing, we may per- 
haps attribute their binding to the fourteenth century ; and 
they were surely glorious specimens of the art : — "A booke of 
Gospelles garnished and wrought with antique worke of sil- 
ver and gilte, with an image of the Crucifix with Mary and 
John, poiz together cccxxij oz. " ; and " A booke of golde en- 
amelled, clasped with a rubie, having on the one syde a crosse 
of dyamounts and vj other dyamounts, and the other syde a 
flower-de-luce of dyamounts and iiij rubies with a pendaunte 
of white saphires and the armes of Englande, — which booke 
is garnished with small emeraldes and rubies hanging to a 
cheyne pillar fashion set with xv knottes, everie one conteyn- 
ing iij rubies." All books at this period, and indeed up to a 
much later date, were provided with metal clasps to compel 
their remaining shut when once closed, and these clasps were 
of silver or cheaper material, according to the luxury or the 
purse of the proprietor. Thus Geyler has it, in his Navicula : 
" Sunt qui libros inaurant et serica tegimenta apponunt pre- 
ciosa et superba." 

vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 31 
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Edward III. was no niggardly patron of well-bound books,* 
a taste in which he was rivalled by his brother of France, 
Charles V., whose favor nourished the germs of the present 
Bibliotheque Imperiale. In fact, when the example set by sov- 
ereigns was so closely followed by the nobles and gentry, as 
in the instance of the celebrated Bedford Missal, prepared for 
the valiant old Duke John of Bedford, the terror of France, 
there must have prevailed great luxury in the decorations of 
books. Yet very few specimens have been handed down to 
our day. Among these is the golden little book of Queen 
Elizabeth, so well described in the Gentleman's Magazine 
(Vols. LX. and LXL). But, in general, they were destroyed 
by the very means adopted to secure their preservation, being 
either sold by the monasteries in which they were lodged, or 
stolen from them on their dissolution. One Joyce Rowse, the 
Abbess of Rumsey, seems to have gained a very undesirable 
reputation in 1506, by selling her books for the means of im- 
moderate drinking: After vespers, this excellent and devout 
woman would have all her nuns assembled in her chamber, 
and, with a store of good liquor, they would make a regular 
night of it. The holy sisters being all nobly born and highly 



* In the Wardrobe Accompts, 20 Edw. III., are some book-binding charges : — 

" To Alice Claver for the making of xvi laces and xvi tasshels for the garnysh- 
ing of divers of the King's books, ijs. viijrf." 

"Piers Bauduyn Stacioner for bynding gilding and dressing of abooke called 
Titus Linius, xxs. ; for bynding gilding and dressing of a booke called Pfrossard, 
xvjs." "A book called the Bible" is also named, and "Le Gouuernement of 
Kings and Princes," "La Forteresse du Foy," Josephus, and " The Bible Histo- 
rial," are all mentioned in the leger. 

Such, it is probable, were the bindings described by Skelton : — 

" With that of the boke lozende were the claspes, 
The margin was illumined al with golden railes, 
And bice empictured with grass-oppes and waspes, 
With butterflies, and fresh pecocke tailes, 
Englored with flowres, and slyme snayles 
Envyved pictures well touched and quickely, 
It would have made a man hole that had be right sickely, 
To behold how it was garnished and bound, 
Encoverde over with gold and tissue fine 
The claspes and bullions were worthe a M pounde, 
"With balassis and carbuncles the border did shine 
With aurum mosaicum every other line." 
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connected, the Bishop of the diocese interfered and put a stop 
to their conviviality, but not before the chattels of the shrine 
had suffered a considerable diminution. Such scenes even as 
these, however, cannot reconcile us to the wholesale system 
of plunder and devastation which accompanied the dissolution 
of the monasteries by Henry VIII. To call it by its proper 
name, mob-law seems to have reigned supreme on this 
occasion. An illumination or a red letter was sufficient to 
condemn a book to the flames, and a costly binding, to pro- 
cure its confiscation. Many " a book of the four Evangelists, 
written al with gold, and the utter side of plate of gold," 
found its way into the royal coffers ; and the rest were seized 
by the populace. This enormously bigoted and brutal pro- 
ceeding, by which every seat of learning in England was af- 
fected, and the cause of letters received a blow irreparable as 
unappreciable, entitles the name of bluff King Harry to a 
place in the immortal couplets of Pope : — 

" Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the sun 
And orient science their bright course begun : 
One godlike monarch all that pride confounds, 
He whose long wall the wandering Tartar bounds ; 
Heavens ! what a pile ! whole ages perish there, 
And one bright blaze turns learning into air. 
Thence to the South extend thy gladdened eyes ; 
There rival flames with equal glory rise : 
From shelves to shelves see greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their physic of the soul." 

The gates of the Ptolemean library, with their apposite in- 
scription, — 1FTXH2 IATPEION, — proved no stronger bar 
against the torch of Omar, than the interdicts that hedged in 
the walls of the English convent. The astute Chi-Hoam-ti 
was more thorough in his work; he not only burnt all the 
libraries of the Celestial Empire, but he put to death all the 
learned men at the same time. Henry, however, was not so 
barbarous. He cared little how much a man knew, provided 
he crossed not the royal path ; and not only his favorite Wol- 
sey, but the king himself, had a decided taste for letters and 
for fine books. 

But these sumptuous envelopments, in which, like a beau 
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in a birthday suit, volumes glistened in purple and gold, rich 
velvet and precious stones, were necessarily coexistent with 
elaborate and brilliant illuminations, and could not long sur- 
vive the introduction of printed books. Nor indeed was it 
every manuscript that was born to sleep in a regal jewel- 
chest. Perhaps the oldest specimen of monkish binding now 
remaining is a Latin and Saxon Psalter at Stowe, the work- 
manship of which is referred to the ninth century. Its covers 
are of oaken boards, such as have been above described, and 
its general execution is as clumsy as might be expected. A 
little improved, the fashion still nourished at the date when 
the first press was set up in Westminster, — oaken or rude 
leather bindings being those in which the first English printed 
books appeared. Thus Pope again : — 

" There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn at his side, 
One clasped in wood, and one in strong cow-hide." 

Indeed, about this period all the arts connected with books 
must have received an impulse, and the rude forel gave way 
to vellum, silk, or dressed leather. Deer-skin and fox-skin 
have since been used in whim ; silk, and particularly hog-skin, 
still find admirers ; and we are told a tale of either Dr. Askew 
or Dr. Hunter, who actually had a volume put up in a dressed 
human cuticle, flayed from the cold body of one of his victims. 
The domestic animals, however, — the sheep, the goat, the 
calf, — are almost the only beasts whose hides are now thus 
employed. Papier machi, stamped by hydraulic pressure into 
plates resembling carved wood, and mounted on silk or some 
similar substance, has of late years been introduced for orna- 
mental works, and Montfaucon describes a leaden binding 
that he had seen. But these are exceptions : custom seems 
by this time to have definitively established the maxim that 
there is " nothing like leather." We must not omit to notice 
the combination of wood and leather that was in vogue dur- 
ing the first ages of printing. The boards were covered with 
calf-skin, generally curiously impressed with arabesque or 
other devices ; and such bindings were no doubt regarded as 
prodigies of art at the time of their execution. 

But our limits warn us to hasten on to the first grand epoch 
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in the history of modern binding ; for in this light we must 
consider the employment of morocco, whether it be to the 
royal Hungarian, Corvinus, or to the scarce less magnificent 
Grolier, that its introduction is attributable. The palace of 
Matthias Corvinus (who ascended the throne of Hungary in 
1457), at Buda, was long famed for its books. A host of 
workmen, under his own immediate inspection, were continu- 
ally engaged in gilding, painting, illuminating, and binding 
his choice collection of forty or fifty thousand volumes, and 
marking each with his device or symbol, — a black crow 
with a ring in its mouth, — suggested by the Roman etymon 
of his name. His library was one of the wonders of the 
world while it lasted, but it was dispersed and destroyed 
when Buda fell before the arms of the infidel in 1526. John 
Grolier, whose name may vie with that of any king in the 
annals of bibliophilic fame, was born at Lyons in 1479, and 
died at Paris in 1565. His books were in every way remark- 
able, whether for the rarity and beauty of the editions, the 
large paper or vellum on which they were very often printed, 
their freshness and good preservation, or the luxury and taste 
displayed in their binding. Calf or morocco was the custom- 
ary material employed, with devices of an elegant style upon 
the covers, varying of course in detail, but usually of the 
same general character. An epigraph inserted in some appro- 
priate place recorded the ownership of the volume : IO. GRO- 
LIERII ET AMICORVM. These books have been scat- 
tered since Grolier's death all over the world, and specimens 
are to be found in numerous collections ; but they will always 
command a high price whenever they are offered for sale. 
Fac-similes, too, of their style have been frequently produced, 
and it is much imitated by accomplished artists. 

The President De Thou and "the minister, M. de Colbert, 
succeeded to the mantle of Grolier in the matter of elegant 
bindings; and we should have noticed the names of Francis 
I., of Henry II., and of his mistress, Diana of Poitiers, in 
the same category. It is to this goddess that we owe the 
edict providing that a copy on vellum, handsomely bound, 
of every book printed in France cum privilegio, should be 
deposited in the Bibliotheque du Roi. Her binding-patterns, 
31* 
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too, are positively charming, so that there is great reason for 
posterity to be grateful to the memory of the beautiful Duch- 
ess of Valentinois. 

Who were the workmen whose handicraft accomplished so 
many monuments of taste ? As well might we ask the names 
of those who labored under Noah and his sons ; or of the pri- 
vate soldiers who died with Leonidas. Yet here and there 
some knowing artist has left his mark upon his work; a 
name, a date, a votive inscription, serves to individualize here 
and there one of the long dead. Johannes Guilebert, Johan 
Norris, Ludovicus Bloc, — three centuries have rolled away 
since the tool fell from their dying hands, and before their 
eyes, long book-conversant, dimly and yet more dimly glim- 
mered the pages of that great volume whereon was stamped 
the brief record of their scanty lives, but their memory still 
continues green ; their names, impressed by caprice, per- 
chance, or a momentary vanity, on the covers of a work that 
their skill had bound, are still fresh in the bibliosophist's 
mind. And could Ioris de Gaitere — when, in 1527, he pi- 
ously inscribed a volume thus : " Ioris de Gaitere me liga- 
vit in Gandavo, omnes sancti angeli et archangeli dei orate 
pro nobis " — have reckoned on the thousands of Protestant 
lips that far in then undiscovered lands should three or four 
hundred years afterwards repeat the words of his prayer? 
Peace to their ashes, and to those of all honest bookbinders : 
would that their name were Legion ! Yet we are forced to 
suppose that in these early days the publisher (in whose 
person was commonly united the three trades of bookseller, 
binder, and printer) was not unfrequently in as needy straits 
as the author. Thus in that well-known satire, Cocke Lo- 
rell's Bote, as printed by Wynkyn de Worde, " boke prynters " 
and "boke bynders" are put in close companionship with 
" grote clyppers, katche polys, mole sekers, ratte takers, canel 
rakers, and smoggy colyers " : — 

" Of euery crafte some there was 

Shorte or longe more or lasse 

All these rehersed here before. 

In Cockes bote eche man had an ore." 

The style of De Thou's bindings indicates the advance in 
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favor which morocco had made since Grolier's time. "While 
Grolier gave the preference to olive or brown tints, De Thou's 
favorite color was red ; and, ordinarily, his books are not so 
distinguished by arabesque-work on the covers as those of his 
predecessor. But their styles had many things in common, 
and competent critics have assigned to a volume of De 
Thou's — a folio copy of the Historia Piscium of Salvianus — 
the palm of superior merit, in sumptuousness of binding and 
ornamental propriety, above all other books of that age now 
in existence. This enviable treasure was purchased at the 
Edwards sale for the Fonthill collection ; and, with many 
other kindred specimens, is doubtless still in Great Britain. 

Passing from these illustrious French professors of the bibli- 
opegistic art, we will now notice what may be called the 
Harleian era, in England. In the formation of his noble col- 
lection, Harley, Earl of Oxford, the friend of Pope, the favor- 
ite of Queen Anne, though careful to have his books bound 
neatly and substantially, displayed little of the varied and el- 
egant French taste of the preceding century. An invariable 
coat of red morocco, with a broad gold border and often a 
golden star or lozenge in the middle of the side, characterized 
his library. The fore-edges of the leaves were left uncolored, 
unmarbled, ungilt ; and the lining was generally a Dutch 
marbled paper. The same prevalence of literary taste and 
munificence, which had made French binding during the six- 
teenth century so far superior to anything of the kind that 
had before been known, now began to operate faintly in Eng- 
land. By the close of the eighteenth century, a new light had 
dawned upon the trade, and bookbinding was nearing its 
perihelion. "What was known as the University, or Oxford 
and Cambridge binding (a style which, we believe, must 
date back to the reign of George II.), was for a long time 
in fashion : " a sober, gray-tinted calf, with bands ; having 
the interstices filled with a moderate portion of gold, and the 
linings and fore-edges marbled. The volumes open extremely 
well, and there is a sufficient amplitude of margin." Before 
going any further, however, let us give a hasty glance at what 
we know of the chief Continental binders who preceded the 
days of Roger Payne. 
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Among the early French workmen of eminence were the 
Parisians Pierre Gailliard, whose discoveries in his handicraft 
are chronicled by Marolles, and Pierre Portier, who intro- 
duced green vellum, both having lived prior to the year 1600. 
Next, we find a group of three distinguished names, Pada- 
loup, Du Seuil, and De Rome. The first, we are told, had a 
strong fancy for red morocco covers and linings, with gold 
borders on each. His fly-leaf too was sometimes of gold. 
The only Padaloup upon our shelves (CEuvres Morales et 
Badines de Cazotle, Amst., 1776, 2 vols., 8vo) is in very 
dark green morocco, with red silk linings and fly-leaves, and 
gold bands, heavily gilt both on the back and covers. The 
workmanship is admirable, albeit a connoisseur of the present 
day might find the gold arabesque-work on the sides rather 
clumsy. Better forwarding was never seen, and the gilt 
edges still close with a compactness defying the admission of 
the least particle of dust. In one, at least, of these essentials, 
we are inclined to give him the preference over the Abbe du 
Seuil, who preceded him by half a century or more. We are 
aware that Du Seuil's reputation stands higher than Pada- 
loup' s, and perhaps deservedly so ; but we have not the ad- 
vantage of familiarity with his chefs-d'asuvre, and can only 
judge from the lights afforded us. The only Du Seuil to 
which at this moment we can refer is a Vulgate Novum Tes- 
tamentum (Parisiis: E Typographia Regia, m.dc. xlix.), in 
two duodecimo volumes. The covering is of scarlet morocco, 
with gilt edges, marbled paper linings, and gold bands, and 
upon the sides is the most exquisite, fairy-like tracery in gold 
arabesque that can possibly be conceived. But for its regu- 
larity, one would say that it was the gnawings of a minute 
insect rather than the result of human tooling. Yet the for- 
warding is far from being perfect ; it is not even good. In 
some places the lines of one page fall at least the sixteenth 
part of an inch higher or lower than the corresponding lines 
on the opposite leaf; nor is this attributable to the sewing 
having failed, for that is still perfect. But let us reflect that 
to Du Seuil we owe the introduction of marbled paper linings, 
and with due homage pass on to the next name. De Rome 
was a capital workman, but not always blest with bright 
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conceptions. In common, also, with all of his day, he was a 
terrible cropper, and books came from his hands miserably 
shorn. His tooling was exquisite ; and when he did have a 
good idea, nothing can exceed the elegance of its execution. 
Bozerian was another " bright particular star " in the Gallic 
firmament. His favorite style was in dark-blue morocco. We 
have before us a Vulgate Novum Testamentum (Paris, Di- 
dot, 1785) in this garb, with gold edges and bands and red 
watered tabby linings. The bands on the back are of that 
ruby morocco which Bozerian always tastefully introduced 
into his work, and the covers are richly guilt, but with a neat- 
ness and propriety of ornament which he does not always ex- 
hibit. An instance of a different kind occurs in a copy of 
Lucian in four octavo volumes (Paris, 1789), bound in a very 
similar style, except that the ruby morocco is set on the back 
in those annulets which Bozerian so much affected. But the 
quantity of gold that he has lavished on these octavo volumes 
would have been sufficient for as many folios ; and though 
each particular tooling is admirably finished, yet the tout en- 
semble is heavy and dull. Certainly, Bozerian was not a man 
of educated taste, of which fact his lettering of this work 
affords a curious proof. The translation is by a M. Belin de 
Balu ; accordingly we find on its back this puzzling inscrip- 
tion : Lucien T. P. Belin de Balu. Who would suppose that 
T. P. represented the words traduit par ? 

Turn we now to the great original of British art, the hon- 
est, industrious, skilful, drunken Roger Payne, whose portrait 
graces the portfolio of every bibliomaniac, and whose works, 
unlike those of other good men, are not "interred with his 
bones," but proudly survive, perpetual memorials of his worth. 
Long ago, the worms have devoured Roger's flesh ; but one 
might almost fancy his soul still lingering about the shelves 
of Althorp or of Chatswood, basking in the blaze of his own 
gold, or inhaling the aroma of his worm-preventing Russia. 

Born in the classic shades of Windsor Forest, we find 
Roger Payne a professed binder at London about 1770. 
Giving " his ways to that which destroyeth kings," however, 
he soon began to fall behindhand with the world. Falstaff 
himself could not excel this stanch toper in his devotion 
to sack. One of his bills is still preserved : — 
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" For Bacon. One half-penny. 
For Liquor. One shilling." 

As may be guessed from this single straw, the wind which 
filled Roger's sails drove him not towards the haven of pros- 
perity. Poverty attended him through life, and closed his 
eyes in death ; but, unhappy as was his condition, he left no 
one behind him who could bear the armor of Achilles. 

In conception and execution of ornaments, and in conscien- 
tiously faithful labor, Payne was everything that even his own 
loquacious bills could suggest. His linings were frequently out 
of taste, and coarse ; he was too fond of an invariable purple 
paper ; in his bands, too, he failed. His jointing, though very 
strong, was rough and unpleasant in appearance. But his for- 
warding was inimitable, every sheet being perfectly and hon- 
estly stitched into the back. Roger's favorite material was olive, 
or, as he called it on some theory of his own, Venetian moroc- 
co ; but in Russia also he was very great. Then, again, while 
his smaller volumes were too apt not to open well, his larger 
ones suffered by his weakness for the thinnest boards. Our 
readers may think this candid discussion of his frailties in poor 
keeping with our high laudation of his merits ; but let us tell 
them that half of Roger's virtues' in his vocation would have 
amply redeemed thrice his vices. And the way, too, in which 
he would repair and renovate a tattered old black-letter tome 
amounted to almost a miracle. Decidedly, let the name of 
Roger Payne remain where it is, in the highest niche of the 
temple. It was his fortune to fall with harness on his back. 
While he was working on his last job — an Aldine Homer, 
on vellum — he was surprised by Death. Earl Spencer, to 
whom the book belonged, with singular felicity, has commem- 
orated the circumstance by the inscription of two Homeric 
verses (II. xviii. 380, xvii. 478) in golden capitals upon the 
cover : — 

riArANOS eiioiei. 

"0(pp' oye ravr tTrovelTO I8virj(ri irpambecrtnv, 
Zatos ii>v ; vvv av davaros Ka\ p.oipa Kixdvei. 

We have before us a diminutive Johannes Secundus (F. 
Moyaert, do. Id. xxxxxi) bound by Payne in scarlet morocco, 
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with plain gold lines and bands ; but it is not a very pleasing 
exhibition of his talents. 

We have lingered so long over the history and progress of 
our art, that we cannot further delay some mention of its 
practical details. Every one knows that each page of a book 
is no longer printed separately, with movable wooden blocks, 
as in the days of Guttenberg and Faust, but that one side of 
a sheet, containing as many pages as the proposed size of the 
volume — folio, quarto, or octavo, as the case may be — will 
warrant, is struck off by one motion of the machine. It is in 
this condition, and reeking from the press, that the sheets pass 
into the binder's hands. His first care must be to have the 
ink dried, so as not to have each page blurring its opposite 
neighbor while subjected to his toil. If, however, it is required 
to hasten the work, tissue-paper is introduced between the 
leaves, or the sheets are dried in a baker's oven. There are 
between fifty and one hundred subdivisions of labor em- 
ployed, before a perfectly bound book can be placed upon the 
library shelves ; but our readers will be content with an enu- 
meration of the most important of them. The first of these 
is folding, or evenly and fairly turning down the sheets into 
regular pages. This being done, they are collated, or super- 
vised, to see that nothing is wrong, and then placed upon the 
stone, and beaten or pressed to make the volume of a uniform 
thickness. This is the proper period, too, to arrange in their 
order such plates as are to be inserted. The loose folded 
sheets are then screwed tightly together, and their backs 
grooved transversely with a tenon-saw, to admit the bands, 
after which they are sewed, the end-papers pasted together, 
and the back glued. Next comes the important operation of 
backing, which prepares the groove for the boards. These are 
cut from heavy pasteboard, and lined with paper, and after 
they have been fastened to the bands, and subjected to the 
knocking-down iron, the pressing-boards, and the standing- 
press, the work for the first time begins to assume the appear- 
ance of such a volume as circulates in the outside world. 
Much, however, still remains to be done. The edges must be 
cut, and the coloring, whatever it is to bfi, must be applied. 
For marbled edges, the colors, carefully prepared, being thrown 
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into the size-trough in such proportion as the desired style, 
whether shell, Spanish, Dutch, or Anglo-Dutch, will require, 
the head of the volume to be marbled is thoroughly, but mo- 
mentarily, dipped into the trough. The instant that it is with- 
drawn, the size which adheres with the colors to its edge is 
carefully shaken off, and the tail and fore-edges are similarly 
immersed. In gilding, even more care is requisite. The edges 
are first scraped with steel and then burnished with agate, to 
make them perfectly smooth. Chalk or red bole, ground in 
soap, is next applied, after which they are dried with clean 
paper shavings, and again burnished. The size (properly 
beaten up with white of egg) is then laid delicately on, and 
upon it the gold foil. So soon as it is dry enough, the edge 
is again tenderly burnished over tissue-paper, and the opera- 
tion is once more repeated on the hardened gold itself. Some- 
times, in rebinding an old book, or in the antique style, a 
coating of size is lightly applied to the edges, after gilding. 
They are then rubbed with palm-oil, and covered with foil of 
a different color, and the intended designs are imprinted 
thereon with warm tools. The edges are then rubbed with 
cotton. The foil last put on disappears from every place 
save where the tooling has stamped it in ; and the effect is so 
beautiful, as to make it a matter of wonder to us, that a prac- 
tice usual three hundred years ago should now be almost dis- 
continued, except by the choicest artists. 

There are other not less elegant modes of treating the edges. 
One is gilding over the marble ; another is gilding over a 
water-color sketch made on the burnished edges of the leaves, 
tightly screwed together. In either case, if neatly finished, 
the original design will not be perceived while the volume is 
shut; but when it is slightly opened, and the edges of the 
leaves fall spontaneously into an oblique position, the effect is 
charming. In the former art, Riviere, of London, is admirable ; 
and we have before us a perfect gem of its kind in a Book of 
Common Prayer by Hayday, the fore-edges of which contain 
a copy of the Transfiguration, and the head and tail other re- 
ligious subjects. The gold edges preserve the exquisite paint- 
ings (as, in fact, they do the interior of the book generally) 
from every approach of dust or dampness, and no one who 
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has the money to spare could rationally begrudge his eight or 
ten guineas for the pleasure of constantly beholding such a 
triumph of art. 

We now come to the headbands, double or single, which, 
mingling the utile cum dulci, serve both to perfect the finish of 
the volume and to increase the strength of the back. These 
are threads of gold, of colored silk, or of paper rolled and 
pasted, fixed at the head and tail on the edge of the back. A 
glance at any well-bound book will show the reader what we 
mean. Headbands made of thread, so as to imitate ribbons, 
are so simple and so pretty, that we are surprised they are not 
more in vogue. Under the headband the register (commonly 
called the marker) is inserted, with one end glued to the back of 
the volume, and often, in church books, with gold fringe at the 
inferior end. No handsome book should be without a register 
of sufficiently broad and appropriately colored ribbon. It 
adds greatly to the general effect of the binding. 

All this time, however, the reader will observe that the vol- 
ume has remained perfectly naked, — uncovered by skin of 
any description. We agree with him that it is high time to 
provide it with substantial raiment. Passing hastily over, 
therefore, what little remains to be done, we hurry from the 
bare, pasteboarded victim to the consideration of the skins from 
which his future garb may be wrought. Soft, properly dressed, 
of equal thickness in every part, they are exposed before us. 
If we decide on calf or sheep, it is forthwith moistened with 
cold water, and thoroughly dried ; if on Russia leather, warm 
water is used; if on morocco, neither. With an accurate 
measurement and a steady hand the cover is cut and pasted 
on the boards, and every crease rubbed away till it is perfectly 
smooth. The leather projecting beyond the edges of the boards 
is turned in, the corners pinched up and docked of their super- 
fluities, and the cap of the headband set right. Repeated 
rubbings make every part firm and solid, and not a wrinkle 
appears. The marbled fly-leaves are pasted down on the 
interior, so as to hide the ragged edges of the leather ; or, if 
superior luxury has substituted delicate morocco, or watered 
tabby, or satin, for the lining, it is made to answer the same 
end. And now the finishing, as it is technically called, begins. 
vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 32 
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With abundant inclination, we have not the space to pursue 
this branch of our subject to the extent we could desire. It in- 
cludes all modes of coloring, tooling, gilding, or in any way 
ornamenting the covers of books, and, as may be inferred, 
could be pleasantly followed through scores, ay, hundreds of 
pages. One of the most beautiful of its subdivisions, how- 
ever, we will cite. This is marbling a calf binding ; and of 
all, commend us to one of Riviere's tree-marbles, in which oak 
or sycamore seems vaguely yet clearly impressed in the grain 
of the leather, with an effect like that we sometimes see pro- 
duced in a Chinese agate. An octavo or a small quarto, such 
as old plays were printed in, affords the best field for the de- 
velopment of handsome tree-marbling ; and, well treated by 
the artist we have named, such a volume will be found equal 
to the workmanship of Mackenzie himself. Sometimes mar- 
bling and even landscapes are wrought in gold and colors, and 
this is probably the summit of bibliopegia ; but we candidly 
confess our practical ignorance of it. It requires the highest 
order of ability, and is very costly ; but its effect must be be- 
yond measure superb. Marbles of various colors may be pro- 
duced by the binder, but landscapes or portraits, we apprehend, 
are generally intrusted to a professional painter. 

In the original conception of this paper, we had purposed 
going into a detailed account of the various processes of finish- 
ing, as well as dwelling on the respective merits of the numer- 
ous styles of binding now known. The Illuminated and 
Arabesque patterns, in particular, deserve and should have re- 
ceived a thorough examination ; nor should the Etruscan, the 
Grecian, the Antique, the Harleian, the Jansenist, with its 
Quaker-like simplicity, preserving the memory of the fathers 
of Port Royal, nor any of the widely differing fashions in 
which a favorite author may be dressed, have escaped our 
attention. But our space is nearly exhausted, and we must 
defer the discussion of these topics to another time. We 
have said enough to show how much labor and care are need- 
ful to make a great bookbinder, — for greatness follows per- 
fect skill in one difficult pursuit as surely as in another, — and 
we leave to our readers the inference, that, to command such 
toil, the laborer worthy of iiis hire must be suitably compen- 
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sated. The secret of the great difficulty that attends the ex- 
ecution of first-rate work in America lies in the fact, that there 
are too few among us willing to pay for it. Some isolated 
individuals, through the importing bookseller, have their books 
bound abroad. In time, doubtless, their numbers will in- 
crease, and then we may hope that similar workmanship will 
be procurable at our own doors. Whenever a competent 
binder opens his establishment here, he at once, so far as our 
experience goes, finds enough to do, but not work of the best 
kind. He subsists chiefly on commissions from booksellers to 
bind up whole editions at the same time, and in a uniform 
style. These books are prepared to sell, and the binding is 
executed accordingly. The workman could not earn enough 
to live on, should he attend to the perfect finish of every vol- 
ume that passes through his hands. We have known more 
than one estimable binder, whose dawning gave promise of 
high results, gradually to sink into wealth and insignificance 
through such a course ; and we do not believe there is at this 
moment a man in America who could pretend to turn out 
such a piece of work as the famous Blake-way's Sheriffs of 
Shropshire, — one of the boasts of English art, — with its 
fifty-seven thousand separate hand-toolings, and its perfection 
of good taste. Still, it must not be forgotten that there are 
several names of excellent repute in this country, and, for 
widely varied and highly satisfactory work, the amateur may 
find them competent. Our previous remarks were intended 
to touch the rule, not the exceptions, and, above all things, to 
fix the blame on the right shoulders. What perfection can be 
expected from the hand, when the controlling head is un- 
sound ? * 

We will conclude with an estimate of the merits of a few 
modern European binders, based upon specimens on our table. 
At London, Charles Lewis and Hering are indeed dead (the 
more 's the pity), but they have left worthy followers behind 
them, who still strive to regain the palm of that English supe- 

* Many very ancient works have no title-pages, but commence thus, Hoc Incipit, 
etc. A gentleman of more ambition than capacity, coming into possession of such 
a volume, has had it very handsomely bound, causing it to be lettered thus : " Works 
of Hoc Incipit. Bome. 1490." This is a fact. 
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riority over their French brethren which received such a shock 
when those two worthies expired. Lewis's forwarding was 
too good almost for praise : witness a copy of the British 
Bibliographer, by Sir Egerton Brydges, (4 vols., 8vo, London, 
1810,) in a plain, country-gentleman-like coat of Russia, with 
marbled edges and gilt lines. It opens beautifully, and is 
even in better condition than on the day it left his shop. His 
forte, however, must have been in morocco, and in the more 
sumptuous branches of his trade. A copy of Halliwell's 
Nugce Poeticce, in blue morocco, with gold top, does not do 
Mackenzie full justice. The back is covered with gold fili- 
gree, that looks heavy enough by the side of some of the best 
French work. But in marbled calf, as we have intimated 
above, it is questionable if Mackenzie had ever an equal ; and 
we have a Johannes de Garlandia printed by "Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1510 at London (" in parochia Sanctce Bregidce in 
vico Anglice nuncupate the Fletestrete "), in morocco, with gilt 
bands and edges, which is as splendid a piece of binding as one 
could wish to see. The abilities of Hayday and of Riviere 
are too well known to need notice here. The former is per- 
haps considered the best workman in England ; certainly, 
some of his work is the best we have ever seen. It is not in 
our power, however, to say that Riviere is his inferior, even in 
morocco. And if two heads are better than one, the firm of 
Clarke and Bedford ought to achieve success, since each mem- 
ber of it is a consummate artist. 

Turn we now to the ateliers of Paris ; and, without insti- 
tuting any invidious comparisons, let us contemplate some of 
their productions. Here we have a specimen of Niedree's 
craft : Les Contes du Gay Spavoir, in a Marie- Louise blue 
morocco, its head gilt, and its back covered with that light, 
airy gold arabesque in which Niedree so excelled, and which 
carries us back — in its handling, not in its pattern — to the 
days of Du Seuil. It seems to us a pity that the lettering of 
this volume had not been in Gothic instead of in Roman ; it 
is a proper suggestion to bear in mind in binding books, to 
harmonize the type without and that within. Le Banquet des 
Chambrieres, in vellum, bears testimony to Niedree's skill in 
that line also. The lettering is perpendicular, very small and 
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distinct, and the back gilt just enough. It is a delightfully 
cool looking volume. Next we take up a splendid set of oc- 
tavos, — the Fabliaux et Contes des Pontes Frangois des XI 
a XV e Siecles, etc., publiSs par Barbazan. Their stately, 
princely air, in their robes of scarlet morocco and gold, be- 
speaks the taste of a palace, and the name of Simier, Relieur 
du Roi, settles their paternity. Gold ornaments in copious 
profusion are worked upon their covers, but all so neatly and 
clearly cut as to leave no sensation whatever of heaviness or 
crowding upon the eye. 

Of Trautz-Bauzonnet, it is not probable we shall need to 
say more than that he occupies in Paris very much the posi- 
tion of Hayday in London. Facile princeps of all his tribe, 
never turning out anything less than good work, he yet ap- 
pears so confident of his own resources, as to neglect the con- 
stant pursuit of something higher, something yet unattained. 
His gold work on the back of a PoSsies du Due Charles d 1 Or- 
leans (the edition edited- by Aime Champollion-Figeac), 
though more neat than the English, is coarser than Niedree's ; 
the boards, too, of this volume are thinner, and not so well 
seasoned as Simier's. Le Parnasse Occitanien (a selection of 
the ancient Troubadours, published at Toulouse in 1819), and 
an Essai d'un Glossaire Occitanien, two rich-looking volumes 
in plum-colored Levant, with very little gilding, exhibit neat 
work. But with lettering so large and fresh, care should 
have been taken that the characters of Parnasse should be 
more uniform with those of Occitanien, and that the latter 
word should have a period after it. But it is impossible to 
perceive the faintest glimmering of a fault in him, after look- 
ing at the magnificent abortion of one of our best Cisatlantic 
binders, in the preparation of Henry Noel Humphrey's Illu- 
minated Books of the Middle Ages, printed in gold, silver, and 
colors, in elephant folio. The covers are of brown Levant, 
with a very handsome Grolier dead-tooling, and, in point of 
strength and endurance, we dare say it will last for ever. But 
what a scene is presented when the linings are revealed! 
Gold spread out on morocco, as lavishly as tastelessly, in ma- 
sonic aprons, architectural devices, and a pack of like skim- 
ble-skamble stuff, all of whose obnoxiousness is forcibly 
32* 
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brought out by fly-leaves of peach-colored watered poplin. 
This precious morsel of binding cost seventy dollars, and it 
"was the last feat in life of the unhappy man who wrought it. 
Peace to his manes ! it is well that he is gone. 

The curious reader, who would pursue this subject still fur- 
ther, as well as the workman who cares to seek for honorable 
advancement in his business, will be amply repaid in the pe- 
rusal of Lenormand, Hannett, or Arnett. Cundall gives a 
series of patterns for elegant work ; and Bonnardot will teach 
him to restore the most begrimed, spotted, greasy old tatterde- 
malion of a book to its ancient cleanliness and purity. As 
for " Folious Appearances," were it not that we are convinced 
beyond a peradventure of its authorship, we should strongly 
doubt the writer's sanity. It is certainly the production of 
one " John Tupling," as he chooses to subscribe himself, an 
enterprising London book-dealer, who in his catalogues de- 
nominates his stock " the cattle upon a thousand hills," and 
abounds in countless quizzical oddities of language. Mr. Tup- 
ling has printed with much taste a little essay in opposition to 
the present mode of lettering our books. He would no longer 
have " Shakespeare's Plays " or " Johnson's Rambler " appear 
on the back of a volume. " Remainder Biscuit," he thinks, 
would be a more expressive inscription for the latter, while 
for the former he suggests this : " Topmost Gargarus," — 
from the lines : 

" Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning." 

Or, citing from Shakespeare himself, he would thus rechristen 
his works : " Royally Manned." 

" The castle royally is manned, my lord, 
It doth contain a king." * 

In the words of Sir Thomas Browne, which he takes for their 
motto, we think Mr. Tupling's proposed reforms are truly but 
" folious appearances, and not the central and vital interiors of 
truth," and we cordially echo Sir Hugh, in his second motto : 
" What phrase is this ? why, it is affectations ! " 

We need hardly warn our readers against the bad advice of 
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Mr. Tupling. The Aglossa pinguinalis, the destroying book- 
worm itself, could hardly create more confusion in a well- 
ordered library, than the adoption of this whimsical theory. 
And, by the way, a word about this autumnal wretch and his 
equally unpleasant little friends, the wood-boring beetles. It 
is useless to try to catch these Omars in miniature, when once 
they begin their ravages. Parnell, indeed, opens a poem with 
the stirring shout : 

" Come hither, boy, we '11 hunt to-day 
The bookworm, ravening beast of prey " ; 

and concludes it with the arrest and the immolation of the 
caitiff; but in this he took, we will wager, a poet's license. 
The game is not to be run down so speedily. Prevention in 
such a case is far better than cure, and a little alum or vitriol 
mixed with the binder's paste will set the marauder at defi- 
ance. Where this has been neglected, a strong infusion in 
the paste with which the book-plate is fastened in will be of 
service. 
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Tome I. Considerations sur la France. — Essai sur le Prin- 
cipe Generateur des Constitutions Politiques. 

Tome II. Delais de la Justice Divine. — Lettres a un Gen- 
tilhomme Russe. 

Tomes III., IV. Du Pape. 

Tome V. De VEglise Gallicane. 

Tomes VI., VII. SoirSes de Sainl-Petersbourg: 

Tomes VIII., IX. Examen de la Philosophic de Bacon. 

As the strife between Protestantism and Romanism is not 
a casual or temporary affair, but a necessary contest between 
different ideals, the question continually recurs in regard to 
their claims, doctrines, and prospects. Romanism is the nor- 
mal development of social, moral, and political influences 
that date from the first era of Christianity. It resulted from 
a fusion of ideas, polities, religions, and nationalities. It is 



